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But this result could not be seen at first. In the
early centuries the idea could not be realised except in
relation to its first pure manifestation. Christianity
had, indeed, revealed God in man, but at first only
in the Man, who was ' the first-born of many
brethren.' And the whole movement of thought
was at first concentrated on the effort to realise this
unity of humanity and divinity in the person of
him, who was presented as at once the Son of Man
and the Son of God. Christ must be 'lifted up*
ere he could draw all men to him. In other men,
this unity was a c far off divine event/ which had to
be realised by a self-conquest that could never be quite
complete. Thus Christianity had cast man down, in
order to raise him up; and the negative aspect of
this revelation must necessarily show itself before
the positive.1 This was the inner necessity of the
situation. But there was also an outward necessity
corresponding to it. Greek philosophy supplied the
form in which the reflective thought of the time was
cast, the intellectual weapons with which it worked,
the categories or general conceptions by means of
which it sought to deal with any new matter that
was brought to it. And this philosophy was, as we
have seen, profoundly dualistic, and the efforts of
Neo-Platonism to overcome the dualism had only
brought it into a more startling form. Its hierarchy
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